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A NOTE ON AN ORNAMENTAL ALPHABET 
BY LUCAS KILIAN 


HE ornament print came into practical use at the end of 

the fifteenth century. These earliest engravings of orna- 
ment were primarily products of the goldsmiths’ workshops, 
and are best seen in the work of Schongauer and van Meckenem 
in Germany, or in the output of the Florentine, Finiguerra, and 
the followers of Mantegna in Italy. The method of making 
them came as a product of the goldsmith’s craft; and the prac- 
tice of making repeated impressions from a plate made it 
possible to hand designs from one person to another. 

Of particular concern in this connection is an engraved orna- 
mental alphabet of considerably later date: the “Neues 4 BC 
Biichlein” made by the German, Lucas Kilian’ (1579-1637). 
Though a competent engraver, Kilian was but a second-rate 
artist, and the work produced by him, either designs or por- 
traits, is usually of very little merit. In the case of the alphabet 
he achieved, however, something worthy of comment, both 
because of the qualities of the engraving, and also because of 
the individual adaptations of homely motifs to the character of 
each letter. 

The “Neues 4 B C Biichlein’? was engraved by Kilian in 
1627; the prints, some four inches in height, make striking use 
of letters decorated with shell ornament and humorous figurines, 
and show contrasted dark and light lines. The plates are twenty- 
five in number, including the title page, and represent all the 
letters except “J” and ““U” of the present alphabet. The figures 
which inspirit the lot, dressed in contemporary costume, are 
busily engaged in performing the duties suggested by the first 


1 Thieme-Becker, A/igemeines Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler, Vol. XX, p. 288; Arthur M. 


Hind, 4 History of Engraving and Etching, pp. 129-131; Nagler, Neues Allgemeines Kiinstler- 
Lexikon, Vol. VII, p. 442. 
2 D. Guilmard, Les maitres ornemanistes, p. 392; see also Plate 142. 
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letter of the word they denote: the duties of the organ-player 
(Orgelspieler) for “O,” or of the goldsmith (Goldschmied) for 
“G,” or of the painter (Ma/er) for “M.” 

As the use of an ornamented alphabet dates back long prior 
to the printed page, the idea was nothing original in itself. The 
early Christian manuscripts were decorated with illuminated 
capitals, which attained great beauty at the hands of ecclesi- 
astical illuminators. The custom of rubricating capitals was 
continued with the coming of the printed page; and in some of 
the finest early printed books the capitals were painted in by 
hand in imitation of the monastic styles. This practice was later 
supplanted by alphabets designed for the purpose. These letters 
were most commonly woodcuts or were designed according to 
that tradition. 

However, besides these sets of letters to be used in texts, 
there came into existence, later still, purely ornamental groups, 
produced either to serve as examples of the ability of the en- 
graver or as advertisement of his skill or as types of the best 
achievement in such work. It was for some such purpose that 
Kilian made the essentially baroque formula of this present 
alphabet. 

It is worth giving a brief résumé of the development’ and 
use of the Roman alphabet. The complete formation was reached 
about two thousand years ago. At its best, it is to be found in 
the exemplary characters upon the base of the column of Trajan 
in Rome. It is the bold and open lettering of this period which, 
comparatively speaking, formed the basis of all later usage. 
The uncial letter of the fourth century, a direct descendant 
of the early Roman, preserved the essential forms and general 
proportions but enhanced them by the beautiful round outlines 
that showed the influence of penmanship. 

Later came the so-called rustic, found in the Roman manu- 
scripts of the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, somewhat less 
formal and dignified than the old Roman. In the early eighth 
century, the half-uncial, the Irish form, called the Celtic form, 
is found in the “Book of Kells” in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. The end of the eighth century marked the 
beginning of a change to a smaller form of letter known as 
minuscule, especially well-defined in the manuscript of Alcuin 

1 See Egon Weiss, The Design of Lettering. 
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of York, Abbot of St. Martin of Tours, a friend and adviser of 
Charlemagne. The increasing value of parchment perhaps led 
to this change; and from the eleventh century, for the following 
four, the conservation of space became an important factor in 
the making of manuscripts. The designing was affected by the 
condensation and crowding of lines, which eventually led to 
the formation of the Gothic, or black-letter, a type which reached 
its climax in the fifteenth century. 

In the fifteenth century there was a revival of the fuller forms 
again, partly due to the general impetus resulting from re- 
discovered classical forms, and partially to the invention of 
printing. Architects like Leonardo da Vinci redesigned alphabet 
forms, while the Italian scribes returned once again to the 
Carolingian minuscule, which, in the main, is our model today. 

Publishers of the later fifteenth, and even more so of the six- 
teenth, century established a fashion for especially designed 
alphabets in order to compete in novelty and originality with 
one another. In some instances’ it was the practice to give com- 
missions for certain letters only, for use in a particular text, 
liturgical or otherwise, and the figures accompanying them would 
have reference to the subject of the text. Far more often, how- 
ever, these alphabets were made for general use, to be printed 
in all the literature issued by some particular press. These 
alphabets would be designed by an artist, executed by a wood- 
cutter, and proofs taken on one sheet from the entire block 
before the letters were cut apart for use in printing. Not many 
of these proof sheets are now extant. Dodgson mentions sheets 
of only a few of the Holbein designs preserved in continental 
collections. The individual letters have been reassembled and 
reproduced often.” 

Of the alphabets produced at this period for other than prac- 
tical use, the most interesting as forerunners of the Kilian 
“Neues A BC Biichlein” are those of the woodcutter Hans 
Liitzelburger (two of which he cut in 1522 before he began 
working on the designs of Holbein). Especially pertinent is that 
cut at Augsburg in 1521 by Jost de Negker from the designs of 
Hans Weiditz. The playful use of figures and the ornamental 


1 Campbell Dodgson, “An Alphabet by Hans Weiditz,” The Burlington Magazine, Vol. XII 
(October 1907 to March 1908), p. 289. 
2 See Oscar Jennings, Early Woodcut Initials. 
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features definitely set forth a concrete style which can be counted 
as a prototype of Kilian’s alphabet. 

Although these engravings of Kilian are of decided interest, 
the rest of his work does not warrant further pursuit. The over- 
Italianate mannerisms and the imitation of the debased Flemish 
style make his output, with the exception of the Bichlein, of 
little interest. That he should have done creditably an item as 
slight as this alphabet in no way compensates for his mediocrity 
as an artist, nor for the general thinness of German work of 
that time. 

The value of a group of prints of this kind lies in the fact that 
they serve to show the student one type of work in the field of 
ornament,—of which engraving formed a part,—which includes 
everything from the designing of architectural features and 
motifs to the intricacies of design for lace and embroidery. 

HENRY S. FRANCIS. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANS FOR 1933-34 


As each fall season approaches, it becomes the task of the 
Department of Education to look over its list of courses and 
activities, and to ask how they can be improved. In spite of 
rigid limitations in the size of staff and budget, it has been 
possible to augment the list of services at several important 
points, without sacrificing essential values elsewhere. 

In last year’s plans, special emphasis was placed on new 
features in the Saturday morning classes for children. These 
will be continued, with improvements in detail. During the 
spring months, a series of meetings was held between repre- 
sentatives of the educational staff, the Brush Foundation, the 
University, and the public schools. These resulted in a plan for 
scientific, codperative study of the Museum’s work with children, 
looking toward improvement in methods of discovering artistic 
talent in children, and of correlating artistic development with 
the general mental and physical development of the child. The 
joint enterprise began this fall with the giving of a more reliable 
entrance test to school children applying for admission to the 
Museum’s advanced classes. In other ways too numerous to 
mention, codperation is being extended with the public and 
private schools of greater Cleveland. 

For the coming season, special effort has been focussed on 
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improving the courses and lectures for adults. The adult public 
reached by the Museum’s educational work consists of three 
main groups, and the department has endeavored to adapt a 
part of its program to the needs and interests of each. 

The first is the largest. It consists of all those who wish to 
keep in touch with the world of art in a general way, and yet 
may not have the time or inclination for systematic study. For 
these the staff will continue its regular gallery talks and guid- 
ance, and its series of lectures on Friday evenings and Sunday 
afternoons. These lectures, open to the public, deal with a wide 
range of topics, from the recent excavations in Egypt, Mexico, 
and western Asia to contemporary movements in the arts of 
painting, sculpture, and garden design, moving pictures, 
marionettes, and printing. In choosing speakers and subjects, 
the Museum has held as usual to its distinctive field, the visual 
arts. But the line is not drawn rigidly. More and more, it is 
being realized that to understand and enjoy any field of art 
thoroughly, one must see its relations with other arts. So several 
of the lectures involve comparisons and connections of the visual 
arts with literature and music: for example, the painting and 
music of ancient China, and the Don Quixote theme in pictorial 
art. 

The second division of the adult public is small but important. 
It consists of advanced students, especially teachers and 
prospective teachers of art, who wish to do intensive work in 
the Museum which can be credited toward a university degree. 
For them the Museum will continue its relationship with West- 
ern Reserve University, whereby certain courses given at the 
Museum and by members of its educational staff receive aca- 
demic credit, on payment of tuition to the University. This 
fall, for the first time, a limited number of Museum members 
will be admitted free as auditors to these courses, by consulta- 
tion with the instructor. A survey course on Art Appreciation, 
not given last year, will receive credit at the School of Educa- 
tion. A new course on Modern Culture, interrelating the trends 
in various arts since the Renaissance, will receive credit at the 
Graduate School. 

In between these two groups are the many adults, members 
and others, who do not care to work for credit, but wish to 
follow a definite course of study with some continuity through- 
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out the year. As in previous years, several outside clubs and 
groups of friends have mapped out special series of meetings, 
with talks by a staff instructor. In addition, a diversified pro- 
gram of non-credit courses, free to adult members, has been 
announced in the current Lecture Leaflet. No previous techni- 
cal knowledge is required for any of these, but the aim has been 
to offer some comparatively broad introductory surveys and 
some courses on special fields, so that new members and old, the 


beginner and the connoisseur, may each find something of } 
interest. Thus, besides general courses on art and music appre- 
ciation, on American homes and furnishings, and on travel in 


Spanish and Mediterranean art centers, there are courses on 
prints and print-makers, textiles, the arts of China, Japan, and 
India, the arts of primitive peoples, and of Europe in Classical, 
Renaissance, and modern times. 

One more new departure for the coming season is the organiz- 
ing of two clubs for adult members only, meeting on Wednesday 
evenings: one for sketching, one for handicrafts. This step is in 
line with the present country-wide movement toward leisure 
pursuits which involve using one’s hands in some creative 
activity. So much of people’s leisure today is spent in passive 
looking and listening, that more active hobbies provide a much- 
needed form of recreation. The Museum has a unique contribu- 
tion to make along this line. Having studios close to its galleries, 
library and print collections, it can present an opportunity for 
combining constructive work, under the guidance of practicing 
artists, with comparative study of great works of art. It can 
omit all vocational aspects from the work and concentrate on 
the purely amateur, cultural interest; and it can assemble a 
congenial group of adult members who will enjoy the social 
element in meeting and working together. No previous training 
is required, and lack of skill should cause no embarrassment. | 
The Sketch Club will have an opportunity to draw from nature, 
including the living model; the Arts and Crafts Club will work 
with a variety of simple craft processes, including etching, 
modeling, wood-carving, textiles, and metalwork. 

THOMAS MUNRO. 
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MATERIAL FROM SELEUCIA 


During the summer of 1932 the Museum held an exhibit of 
objects excavated in Seleucia by the University of Michigan, 
supported by the Museums of Art of Toledo and Cleveland. At 
a later date representatives of the three institutions arranged a 
division of the material in such a way as to satisfy all concerned; 
and the share chosen by this Museum has now been placed on 
exhibition in Gallery XII. Although the excavations received 
some notice in the Bulletins for July, 1930, and July, 1932, there 
are several points of interest that have not yet been discussed. 

In the first place, the location of the site afforded two or three 
surprises. “In the autumn of 1927,” writes Dr. Waterman, 
Director of the expedition, “it was my privilege to make a first- 
hand study of Babylonian topography for the purpose of locat- 
ing the much-disputed site of Opis (Babylonian Upi, Upa), the 
older Sumerian Akshak. The method used included an attempt 
to combine the results of a critical examination of the literary 
evidence with the topographical requirements and a test of the 
conclusions by archaeological means.”* 

Photographs taken by the Royal Air Force disclosed a net- 
work of perpendicularly intersecting streets, twenty miles south 
of Baghdad and two miles west of the Tigris river. (It is a great 
tribute to airplane photography that the undulations of the 
sand marking the streets could not be seen from the ground.) 
Here, right at the outset, the “topographical requirements” and 
the “literary evidence” were at odds, for both Babylonian and 
late classical writers placed Opis on the river. Since the longi- 
tude was right, however, and since the town fell just inside 
Nebuchadrezzar’s wall, Dr. Waterman finally concluded that 
the Tigris must have followed a different course at that time, 
especially since a city of so many inhabitants could not have 
existed without it. 

Then there arose another problem. After he had definitely 
located Opis, he decided that the remains (in the shape of 
mounds) indicated a city of much greater size. Further investi- 
gation brought out the fact that the Hellenistic city of Seleucia, 
with its population, according to Pliny, of 600,000, fitted the 
particulars in every way, except that it, like Opis, had always 


1 Preliminary Report upon the Excavations at Tel Umar, Iraq (University of Michigan Press 
1931), Introduction. 
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been placed on the Tigris. As there were no other mounds near- 
by that answered to all the specifications, he became more 
convinced than ever that the river had shifted its course in 
ancient times. Thus, he had located the great Seleucia,’ and 
had acquired reasonably definite assurance that it was super- 
imposed upon Opis, which, in its turn, had supplanted the 
Akshak of the time of Abraham. 

Having found a site of such importance, the next step was to 
excavate, not only to obtain material for museums, but also 
to support his identification of the location. This latter has now 
been proved beyond question. The excavations have been car- 
ried through four levels in one block of the city; that is, a single 
section of four superposed towns has been investigated. From 
the results it is obvious that Opis and Akshak have not been 
reached, so that it is comparatively simple to assign each 
“layer” to a more or less definite period. 

The fourth, or lowest, level afforded purely Hellenistic ma- 
terial and ceased to be occupied at about the time of the 
Parthian invasion of 143-2 B.c. In other words, it was the city 
founded by Seleucus, Alexander’s general, and was naturally 
quite Greek in character. 

The third level? gave up a mixture of Hellenistic and Seleucid 
objects without much Parthian influence, as the Parthians had 
established their capital across the river at Ctesiphon, thus 
allowing Seleucia complete autonomy. In a.p. 43 the city was 
destroyed by the Parthians, putting an end to Hellenistic 
supremacy in Mesopotamia. 

An abrupt transition was noticed in the second level, for the 
ruins had taken on a decidedly Oriental aspect; and it was 
evident that by the time of the superimposition of the top level 


(A D. 110-120) a new type of architecture, as much Oriental as © 


Hellenistic, had been developed. This architecture was the 
prototype of the later Sassanian buildings of Persia. 

The objects unearthed comprise terra cotta and pottery oil 
lamps and figurines, bronze ornaments, alabaster figurines, bone 
articles of various descriptions, and jewelry. Although the 

1 Dr. Waterman’s assumption that the spot on the immediate west bank of the Tigris labeled 
Seleucia on current maps is actually a part of the Parthian city of Ctesiphon has been adequately 
fortified by subsequent German excavations. 


2 Although the actual excavating had to be carried on from top to bottom, the method of 
exposition taken here is in the reverse, or historical, order. 
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accompanying illustration gives an idea of some of the types, the 
pieces themselves must be seen for the iridescent blue glaze of 
the pottery, the brilliance of the untarnished gold, and the 
colors of the jewels. The pearls of the earring here reproduced 
are the first ancient pearls recovered from Mesopotamia, and 
the jewelry as a whole is of great importance both because it is 
from a Parthian site and because it can be dated. 

When the excavations have been extended and the scholars 
have finished their work, a great deal of light will have been 
shed on the heretofore comparatively dark period between 
Hellenistic and Sassanian times." HOWARD C. HOLLIS. 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION 
OF THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


The fiftieth anniversary exhibition of The Cleveland School of 
Art presents the varied character of the work which is being 
done by the School’s former students: the work of its graduates 
and the many others who have studied there in the day and 
evening classes. In arranging the exhibition, the School Alumni 
Committee had two things in mind: first, to represent, if pos- 
sible, all of the School’s classes, almost all of which responded 
and are represented; second, to show the manifold and diversified 
activities of the members of these classes in their work at the 
present time in the fine arts, the various crafts, and in com- 
mercial art. 

The first class to graduate, that of the year 1886, is represented 
by Mrs. Louise Emery Prior’s still life in oil, “Roses.” Two 
pieces by Robert Hayden Jones, of 1888, are shown—an early 
water color and an etching, the latter more representative of 
the work by which he is best known. The paintings by Susan 
Hepburn Beach, Emma Lane Payne, and Nina V. Waldeck, 
represent the year 1889; and the year 1890 is marked with 
emphasis by the name of Henry G. Keller. 

The eighteen-nineties are distinguished by the names of 
Grace V. Kelly in painting, and by Horace E. Potter and Jane 
Carson Barron in jewelry, metalwork, and enamel. The first 
decade of the twentieth century brings a long array of well- 

1 For the information contained in this article I am indebted to Messrs. Waterman, Manasseh, 


Yeivin, McDowell, and Braidwood, who are responsible for the articles in the two preliminary 
reports. 
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known names. Among the two dozen who represent these years 
are found: in painting, A. G. Warshawsky, Norris Rahming, 
Gordon Barrick, Helen B. Slutz, Carl W. Broemel, Alexander 
Warshawsky, Frank N. Wilcox, and Sidney Laufman; in sculp- 
ture, William Zorach and Max Kalish; and in the jewelry craft, 
Mildred Watkins and Wilhelmina P. Stephan. Some of these 
have achieved a national reputation. 

The year 1911 gives us George Adomeit, Frank L. Jirouch, 
and Walter A. Sinz; the year 1912, Clara L. Deike, William J. 
Eastman, and Joseph C. Motto; Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Moore 
Shaw and C. A. Luce mark the year 1913; 1916 is distinguished 
by Charles E. Burchfield; 1917, by Joseph W. Jicha, Louise B. 
Maloney, and Paul B. Travis; 1919, by Cora Millet Holden; 
and 1920, by Paul Shively, Paul V. Ulen, and Mrs. Alys R. 
Young. 

The twenties show, perhaps, a greater diversity of interest, 
and are even more fully represented. Among the hundred 
exhibitors of these years one may note the names of Jessie 
Butler Sutton, Antimo Beneduce, Mrs. A. R. Dyer, Allison A. 
Kraft, Jean G. Ulen, Kae Dorn Cass, Carl Gaertner, Alice A. 
Ayars, Lawrence Blazey, Willard Combes, Alfred Wands, Milton 
S. Fox, Vera O. Neff, Chester R. Nicodemus, Clarence H. 
Carter, Norman R. Eppink, Elizabeth Bart Gerald, Lloyd L. 
Westbrook, William M. McVey, Michael Sarisky, Kalman 
Kubinyi, Viktor Schreckengost, and Hughlette Wheeler. 

The School has always endeavored to develop the individu- 
ality of its students, the manners and methods of instructors 
and predecessors being rarely imitated. This is characteristic 
of the contributions of the sixty graduates of the last three 
years which emphasize the quality of the work that comes from 
The Cleveland School of Art. HENRY HUNT CLARK. 


ACCESSIONS TO THE LIBRARY—GIFTS 
BOOKS SOURCE 
Weisser, Ludwig. Bilder-Atlas zur Weltgeschichte, 3 vols. 
Mrs. Harriett Durr 
Chosen Koseki Zufu, vol. 12; Museum Exhibits Illustrated, vol. 4. 
GovERNMENT-GENERAL OF CHOSEN 
Divald, Kornél. O/d Hungarian Art. | HuNGARIAN-AMERICAN SOCIETY 
Harada, Jiro. English Catalogue of Treasures in the Imperial Repository 
Shosoin. ImpERIAL HousEHOoLp Museum, Tokyo 
Art Guide to Indiana. Inp1aNnA FEDERATION OF ART CLUBS 
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The Excavations of the Second Ctesiphon Expedition, 1931-32. 
Tue Metropotitan Museum oF Art 


25 books on art subjects. Mrs. WIit.1aM B. SANDERS 
Schaub-Koch, Emile. Modigliani. Scuaus-Kocu 
Vokoun, J. Francis. Montauk Melodies. J. Francis Voxoun 


Review of the Principal Acquisitions during the year 1932. 
VicToRIA AND ALBERT MusEuM 


Ancient Chinese Fade. Henry H. Wu 
PAMPHLETS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 

24 numbers of periodicals. H. S. Francis 
| 1 lantern slide. Mrs, Louis GREENWooD 
American Art Association. European Arms and Armor, the Collection 

of Henry Griffith Keasbey. Freperic Wape Hitcuincs 

| Sizer, Theodore. James Fackson Farves. THEODORE SIZER 
“Early American Kitchens.” Te rain ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
The Bijutsu Kankyu. Jan.-Dec., 1932. Yuxio YasHIro 


CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER, 1933 


3-45 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK, Fiftieth Anniversary of The 
Cleveland School of Art, by I. T. Frary. 
Sunday 8. 5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Monday 3.00 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. The Picture of the Week, 
Puvis de Chavannes’s “Summer,” by Ann V. 
Horton. 
Saturday 14. 2.00p.m. For Young People. The Story of an Opera, by 
Jean Mitchell, Park School. 
3-45 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. Excavation Treasures from 
the Tigris Valley, by Daisy Weld Warner. 
Sunday 15. 3.15p.m. Gallery Talk. Italian Paintings, by Charles F. 
Ramus. 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Monday 16. 3.00p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. The Picture of the Week, 
Hobbema’s “The Avenue, Middelharnis,” by Ann 
V. Horton. 
Saturday 21. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Franstil Marionette Circus, 
by Franstil Puppeteers. 
3-45 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. Organ Music of Johann 
Sebastian Bach, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Sunday 22. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition of 
The Cleveland School of Art, by Henry G. Keller. 
4.00 p. m. Recent Trends in European Housing, by Henry 
Wright, Architect, A. I. A., New York. 
5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Monday 23. 3.00p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. The Picture of the Week, 
Salietti’s “The Country Woman,” by Ann V. 
Horton. 
Wednesday 25. 7.30p.m. Discussion of the Following Program, by Arthur 
W. Quimby. 


Saturday 
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Wednesday 25. 8.15 p.m. Organ Music of Johann Sebastian Bach, by 


Arthur W. Quimby. 


Friday 27. 8.15 p.m. The Fifty Years of The Cleveland School of Art, 


by Henry Hunt Clark, Director, The Cleveland 
School of Art. 


Saturday 28. 2.00p.m. For Young People. Film: A Century of Progress. 
3-45 p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. Languorous Seville, Queen of 


Spanish Cities, by Charles F. Ramus. 


Sunday 29. 3.15 p.m. Gallery Talk. Gothic and Renaissance Decorative 


Arts, by I. T. Frary. 


4.00 p.m. Changing Fashions in Printing, by Horace Carr, 


Printer, Cleveland. 


4.00 p.m. For Young People. Bayard, the Knight without 


Fear, by Katharine Gibson. 


5.15 p.m. Organ Recital, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Monday 30. 3.00p.m. Radio Talk, WHK. The Picture of the Week, 


Michelangelo’s “Jeremiah,” by Ann V. Horton. 
REGULAR EVENTS 


Sundays 4.00 p.m. Museum Hour for Little Children, by Margaret 


Wright (begins October 29). 


Mondays 4.00 p.m. The Art of Greece and Rome (begins October 2). 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, from 2.00 to 4.00 p. m. 


Guidance through the galleries, by Charles B. 
Martin. 


Wednesdays and Fridays at 4.00 p. m. Gallery Talks, by Charles B. Martin. 
5.00 p.m. Mediterranean and European Art Centers, by 


Charles B. Martin. 


8.00p.m. Amateur Arts and Crafts Club, by Kalman 


Kubinyi. 


8.00 p.m. Amateur Sketch Club, by Charles F. Ramus. 
Thursdays 3.00 p. m. The Appreciation of Music, by Arthur W. Quimby. 
Fridays 2.00 p.m. Art Treasures in Spanish Cities, by Charles F. 


Ramus. 


3.00 p. m. Chinese and Japanese Art, by Margaret Fairbanks. 
4.00 p.m. The Arts of Primitive Peoples, by Charles F. 


Ramus. 


Saturdays 10.00 a.m. The American Home: Its European Origins, by I.T. 
and 11.00a.m. Frary and Charlotte Bates (begins October 14). 


Saturday mornings 


Galleries IX, X, and XI 
Gallery XII... 


Educational Corridor ) 


Children’s Museum . 
Textile Study Room 


Classes for Members’ Children (begins October 
14), and for Non-Members’ Children (throughout 
the year). 
EXHIBITIONS 
. Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition of The Cleveland 
School of Art (opens October 6). 
. Material from Excavations Conducted at Seleucia. 
. Examples of Printing by Horace Carr. 
. Japanese Art. 
. European Peasant Laces and Embroideries. 
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NEUES ABC BUCHLEIN: G, M. 
Gift of The Print Club, 1932 


Engravings—LeBlanc 
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OFFICERS, TRUSTEES, AND COMMITTEES 


OFFICERS 
JoHN LonG SEVERANCE 
WILLIAM GWINN MATHER 
LEONARD COLTON HANNA, Jr. 
FRANCIS FLEURY PRENTISS 
JoHN HuNnTINGTON HorpD 
WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
CHESTER C. BOLTON Joun H. 
Haro_p T. CLARK WiiiraM G. MATHER 
M. CoE CHARLES L. MuRFEY 
Henry G. DALTON FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 
Epwarp B. GREENE Joun L. SEVERANCE 
LrEonaARD C. HANNA, JR. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The President and First Vice President, ex offciis 
Henry G. DALTON Epwarp B. GREENE 
Joun H. Horp FRANCIS F. PRENTISS 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


WitiiaM G. MATHER, Chairman 
Henry G. DALTON Joxun H. Horp 
LEONARD C. HANNA, Jr. Lewis B. WILLIAMS 


President 
Vice Presidents 


Treasurer 
Secretary 


ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 
The President and the Director, ex officiis 
M. CoE Epwarp B. GREENE 
LeonarD C. HANNA, JR. WILLIAM G. MATHER 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 
The President of Western Reserve University 
ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 


The President of Case School of Applied Science 
WILL1AM E. WICKENDEN 


Mrs. B. P. BOLE 
CHARLES T. Brooks 
E. S. BurKE, JR. 
WILLARD M. CLapp 
Mrs. H. A. EveReTT 
Paut L. FEIss 
FRANK H. GINN 
CHARLES B. GLEASON 
SALMON P. HALLE 

H. M. Hanna 
Epwarb S. HARKNESS 
GUERDON S. HOLDEN 
Mrs. T. P. 


Davin S, INGALLS 

Mrs. H. H. JoHNSON 
ALFRED KELLEY 

Mrs. T. KING 
Woops KING 

Amos B. MCNAIRY 
LauRENCE H. Norton 
KENYON V. PAINTER 

Mrs. Francis F. PRENTISS 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWIN 
Mrs. ANDREW SQUIRE 
AMBROSE SWASEY 

Mrs. WINDsoR T. WHITE 


THE STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 


~ ADMINISTRATIVE 
Director WILLIAM MATHEWSON MILLIKEN 
Secretary to the Director 


Editorial Assistant 


Ciara E, GAETJENS 
Sitvia A. WUNDERLICH 
W. Parsons 
WALTER A. CROLEY 
ELEANOR R. SACKETT 


European Representative 

Cashier 

Registrar 

Recorder 

Chief Clerk BurGporFF 

Membership and Publicity Secretary I. T. Frary 
Asst. Publicity Secretary Daisy W. WARNER 
Assistant in Membership 
Assistant at Sales Desk 

Printer and Photographer 

Superintendent of Buildings 


MInniE H. BrREDBECK 


EpitH Burrous 
E. Harp 
Epp A. RUGGLES 
Joun W. McCaBE 


ADMISSION 

Open daily from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., except as 
follows: 

Open Wednesday 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Open Sunday 1 p. m. to 10 p. m. 
Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday, and 
public holidays. Friday evening is free from 

to 10 during the lecture season. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents’ is 
charged to all except members, holders of com- 
plimentary tickets, and children of school age. 
Closed July 4, Thanksgiving, and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
Members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but appointments should be arranged in 
advance. 
LIBRARY 

A reference library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, is on the ground floor. Open 
from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday: from October 
through May, Sunday 3 to 6; Wednesday 5 to 9. 


CURATORIAL AND EDUCATIONAL 


Curator of Decorative Arts WILLIAM M. MILLIKEN 
Assoc. Curator Textiles GERTRUDE UNDERHILL 
Asst. in Decorative Arts HELEN Foote 

Curator of Oriental Art Howarp C. Ho itis 

Curator of Paintings HENRY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Asst. in Paintings Lovu!IsE BuRCHFIELD 

Curator of Prints HEnryY SAYLES FRANCIS 
Associate Curator of Prints LEoNA E. PrassE 

In Charge of Primitive Art CHARLES F. RAMUS 

Curator of Musical Arts ARTHUR W. QuIMBY 

Curator of Education Tuomas Munro 
Assoc. Cur. for Administration Louise M. DUNN 
Literary Assistant KATHARINE GIBSON 
Secretary IpA LEE RoGERS 
Assistants: Mr. MARTIN, Mr. Ramus, Mrs. 
FAIRBANKS. 


Extension Work: Mrs. RUGGLES, Mr. ALVAREZ. 
Librarian, NELLG. SILL. Assistants: MIssTHWING, 

Miss TALLMAN, Miss VAN DER VEER, Miss 

HawLey, Miss JOHNSON, Mrs. MILLER. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss with 
friends possivle gifts, or ways of assisting in the 
work of the Museum. 


SALES DESK 
Catalogues, photographs, post cards, Bulletins, 
etc., are for sale at the desk near the south 
entrance. Orders by mail are invited. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Foundation Benefactors contribute 
Endowment Benefactors contribute 
Benefactors contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity contribute 
Fellows for Life contribute 
Life Members contribute 
Fellows pay annually 
Sustaining Members pay annually 
Annual Members pay annually 

Full particulars may be had upon request. 


LUNCHEON AND TEA 
The Lunch Room is open from 12 m. to 5 p. m. 
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